APPENDIX
THE INDIAN PROCESS OF FRESCO BUOXO
THE Indian process of fresco painting as still practised
in Rajputana, the Punjab, and the United Provinces,
has been lately revived in Bengal by the Calcutta
School of Art* Modem fashions and modern bad taste
have generally substituted insanitary European wall-
papers for this most beautiful and permanent form of
Indian mural decoration.
The chief difference between it and the Italian pro-
cess of Jmco buono is that the colours are united to
the plaster ground by mechanical action (beating with
trowel and polishing) as well as chemically, by the
action of the lime. The Indian fresco is given a
highly polished surface, which in the dust-laden atmo-
sphere of India is a great advantage, as it prevents
accumulations of dirt, and enables the wall to be
cleaned with a dry duster or by syringing it with water.
For interior decoration the colours are absolutely
permanent. The plaster is exceedingly durable, and
except when saltpetre (which eventually destroys
any lixne plaster) rises in the walls it is not affected
by a damp atmosphere. In the dry climate of Northern
India it was often used for external decoration by
the Moguls, and it is quite suitable for this on walk
which aie not fully exposed to the monsoon rains, or
are protected by a verandah.